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LXVI. ExtraEl from the Journals of the 
Royal Society, June 23, 1768, refpeSUng 
a Letter addreffect to the Society by a Mem¬ 
ber of the Houfe of Jefuits at Pekin in 
China; by Charles Morton, M. D. Sec. R. S. 
and Fellow of the Imperial Acadd. N.atur. 
Curiof & Petropol. and. of the Royal 
Academy of Gottingen. 


rnr^HIS letter, the original of whieh is in the 

| French language, confifts of 28 pages in clofe 
folio; to which are fubjoined 44 pages of notes; and 
27 pages of drawings, to which the letter and notes 
refer for illuftration. 

It relates to fome difquifitions of Mr. Turberville 
Needham, F. R. S. concerning a fuppofed connexion 
between the hieroglyphical writing of antient Egypt, 
and the charadteriftic writing which is in ufe at this 
day, amongft the Chinefe. 

Divers ot the Society remember Mr. Needham’s 
tradt upon this fubjedt, which was printed at Rome in 
the Latin tongue, 1761, addrefied to this and the 
Antiquarian Societies. 

This conjedture of Mr. Needham’s, pregnant with 
fo many curious confequences, engaged the attention 
of the Literati of Europe: the generality withing 
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fuccefs to it 5 and divers, either from a particular in¬ 
formation, or for other reafons, oppofing it. Mr. 
Defguignes of Pkris, F. R. S. Mr. Bartoli of Turin, 
antiquary to the King of Sardinia? the late Abbe 
Winkelman, antiquary to the Pope, and Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu, F. R. S. were the principal of thofe who thought 
themfelves concerned to oppofe Mr. Needham? and 
what they have been pleaied to communicate, either 
in print or manufcript, has been already laid before 
the Society? and the laft gentleman, viz. Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu, has alfo fent to England a caft of the buft of 
Turin, infcribed with certain characters, which gave 
occafion to Mr. Needham’s conjectures: which caft, 
by the bounty of his Majefty our Patron, is now in 
the Britifh Mufeum. 

The fubjeCt in queftion teemed fufficiently inter- 
efting to feek an anfwer from the only competent 
judges, the literati of China? and your Secretary, firft 
by the encouragement of Thomas Hollis, Efq? F. R. S. 
and fubfequently by the affiftance of Thomas Wil- 
cocks, Efq? F. S. A. and the particular favour of the 
Directors of the Eaft-India Company, has at length 
obtained it. 

In order to this, a letter was written, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. Alban Butler, late of Pall-Mall, (who 
had fome intereft among, the Jefuits at Pekin) ftating^ 
the matter in queftion, and; defiring the favour of an 
anfwer? which anfwer is the letter that has been read 
to the Society. 

The particulars which were ftated to the Jefuits at 
Pekin, and have been recited to the Society, were as 
follows, viz. i. Whether certain characters, to the 
number of 29, copied from the buft at Turin, toge¬ 
ther 
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ther with divers other characters, to the number of 
200, copied from undoubted monuments of Egypt, 
are really and indeed Chinefe characters; and if they 
be, of what dialeCt, and of what age are they ? 

2. What fenfe doth each of thele characters ex- 
prefs; and what is the particular interpretation? 

3. Doth the hiftory of China, or popular tradi¬ 
tion, or any analogy with the modern or antient me¬ 
thod of writing of any other nation, afford ground for 
fuppofing that thefe characters have been received 
from foreigners; or were they invented by the Chi¬ 
nefe themfelves ? 

4. Are there any monuments or cuftoms amongft 
the Chinefe, which refemble thofe of the antient 
Egyptians; or which fhould induce us to think, that 
there has ever been any communication between the 
two nations ? 

The anfwer received from China takes notice only 
of the fmall number of characters which were copied 
from the buft of Turin; occafioned probably by fome 
accident or failure in the pacquets, of which there 
were three copies fent, and one of them containing 
the Turin characters only; the anfwer is dated from 
Pekin, October 20, 1764, addrefled to the Members 
of this Society, but with no lubfcription, or figna- 
ture, excepting four ftars, and this addition of the 
company of JeJus. 

The author’s method, or order, is as follows: 

1. An introductory preface. 2. A date of the 
enquiry, as collected partly from the letter, and 
partly from Mr. Needham’s printed book. 3, 
What the author calls an hiftorical picture of the 
Chinefe tongue and its characters. 4. An applica- 
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tion of this historical delineation, in the way of prin¬ 
ciples, to decide concerning the 29 characters of the 
buft of Turin. 5. A more general application of 
the faid principles, in order to elucidate the hierogly¬ 
phical writing, and confequently the antiquities of 
Egypt, by a propofed collation with the antient Sym¬ 
bolical writing of China, exemplified by divers in- 
ilances; and laftly the notes, containing circumftan- 
tial details of fome particulars, as well hiftorical as 
critical, which might otherwife have broken the thread 
of the letter. 

I Shall not pretend to give an adequate idea of this 
curious paper, within the compafs of an extract Suited 
to this place. 

The particular branch difcufied in this letter, as 
well as the general learning of China, are fubjeds in 
a manner new to Europe ; and the various books of 
the Chinefe are called by the author a Potofi, which 
might enrich Europe; efpecially with regard to laws, 
government, the ufeful arts, natural hiftory, and the 
like. Some ftridures from the letter are to this efifed: 
and, 

1. In the preface mention is made of the insuffi¬ 
cient attempts of the Greeks and Romans to explain 
the hieroglyphical writing of Egypt; and of the later 
attempts of father Kircher, and Mr. de Mairan, 
who anticipated Mr. Needham in the idea of ex¬ 
plaining tberr/by the charaderiftic writing of China; 
which idea they quitted almoft as Soon as they had 
formed it. 

2. The Rate of the question is exprefled as fol¬ 
lows ; “ Mr. Needham has obferved, that the fym- 
u bols or hieroglyphical charaders of the Ifis of Tu- 

tia>. 
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** rin, appear like feveral Chinefe charaders, fuch as 
“ they are found in the great didlionary Tching y 
tfee, tong: upon which he conjectures, firft, that 
“ the Chinefe characters are the fame in many re- 
** IpeCts, as the hieroglyphics of Egypt; and fecond- 
“ ly, That one may be able to difcover the fenfe of 
“ hieroglyphics by the comparative and appropriated 
“ fignification of the Chinefe characters.” 

The author, thirdly, having mentioned the diffi¬ 
culty of rendering himfelf intelligible to the literati of 
Europe, for want of a certain acquaintance with proofs 
of fad and hiftory, eriticifm and grammar, proceeds 
to the hiftorical detail, which is the fubjed chiefly en- 
larged upon by him. He notes the enthufiafm of 
Voffius for the antiquity of the Chinefe, and the 
rage of Renaudot againft it; and then declares his 
own opinion, that they have fubfifted as a nation, 
from the time of the great emigration which followed 
the confufion of tongues. He dates the antiquity of 
Egypt from the fame epoch, and gives reafons, par¬ 
ticularly in the notes, for the probability of their dif¬ 
ferent routs. He enquires into the ufe of writing ; 
and declares his opinion, that it was already eftablifhed 
in the antediluvian world; and might be derived in 
common to the two nations in queflion. He makes 
light of any fnppofed variation of it, at the confufion 
of tongues: and wHhes that Mr. Needham had ex- 
prefled his own opinion concerning the commence¬ 
ment of it. He affirms, that there is not the leaft 
mark or trace now remaining, of any fubfequent com¬ 
munication between the Chinefe and Egyptians. But 
whether our author’s opinion of tbeorigin of writing*, 
et the contrary one, of each, nation, having invented 
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its own, be adopted: he candidly owns, that any 
donnedion between the two modes of writing, is 
hardly difcernible at this day. He affirms, that the 
Chinefe language is one of the moft antient} and 
perhaps the only one which has been fpoken with¬ 
out interruption ; and is yet a living language; the 
fmall number and the ffiortnefs of its words having 
lb guarded it from changes, that they could fcarcely 
extend farther than the pronunciation. 

They diftinguiffi in the Chinefe language, ift, the 
Kou-ouen, the language of the King, and other 
books written in this tafte. The harangues of the 
Chou-king, and the fongsof the Chi-king , prove that 
it was fpoken formerly. It is prodigioully laconick. 
2dly, The Ouen-tchang , the language of relevees, ele¬ 
vated compofitions, and books. This language, ex¬ 
cepting fome proverbs, axioms, and forms of com¬ 
pliment, is no longer ufed in fpeaking. gdly. The 
Kouan-hoa , the language of men in office. This is 
the only language fpoken at court, and in good com¬ 
pany, and ufed in books ; and this alone runs through 
the empire. 4thly, The Hiang-tan , patois or pro¬ 
vincial jargon. Each province and town, and alrnoft 
every village has its own. In fpight of thefe varieties, - 
the Chinefe tongue counts butabout 3 30 words. From 
hence the Europeans conclude, that it is barren, mo¬ 
notone, and hard to underftand. But they ought to 
know, that the four accents called ping, uni (even) 
chung, ele ve, (raifed),kiu di minuef, lejjened) ,jou, rentran t, 
(returning), multiply alrnoft eveiy word into four, by 
an inflexion of voice which it is as difficult to make 
an European comprehend, as it is for a Chinefe to 
comprehend the fix pronunciations of the French E. 

Thefe 
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Thefe accents do yet more; they give a certain har¬ 
mony, and pointed cadence, to the moil ordinary 
phraies: with regard to clearnefs, let fadt decide. 
The Chinefe fpeak as faft as we do, fay more things 
in fewer words, and underftand one another. 

TheChinefe have no diftindt knowledge of the in¬ 
vention of writing; as our author proves by quotations 
from their moil antient books; which are involved in 
fable, and contradidt each other. One of them in- 
-deed mentions this curious particular; that Fou-hi, 
by introducing the eight Koua, or elementary cha¬ 
radters, put an end to the ufe of knots upon cords, 
for the purpofes of government; which feems to be 
analogous to what has been obferved in America. 

The author defines the Chinefe charadters, accord¬ 
ing to his conception of them in their origin, to be 
images and fymbols which fpeak to the mind by the 
eyes. Images,, for feniible things; fymbols, for 
mental. Images and fymbols which are tied to no 
found, and may be read in every tongue. The book 
‘ Tfee-hio■ leang-tfin divides the charadters into fix forts, 
Lieou-y. The fir ft, called Siang king , (hape, image, 
is a true pidture ot feniible things. Thus one fees in 
the antient charadters, tiees, birds, vafes, &.c. rudely 
traced out. 

The 2d, called Tchi-che , indication of the thing, is 
made by an addition to the fhape, or to the fymbol, 
which puts the thing that one would exprefs before 
the eyes. For example, the character of Jmall placed 
over that of great , to fignify pyramidal, terminated in. 
a point. The 3d, called, Hoei-y, junction of idea , aft- 
fociation , confifts in joining two charadters, to exprefs 
a thing which neither the one nor the other fignify 

feparately. 
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feparately. For example; the fhape of mouth placed 
afide that of dog, to fignify the verb bark. The 4th, 
Kiai-in, explication, or expreffion, of the found , owe9 
its origin to the difficulty of tracing in a manner fuf- 
ficiently diftindt, all the forts of filhes, animals, vafes, 
trees, &c. To fupply this, they contrived to place 
the limple charadter of one found on the fide of the 
figure. For example j the charadter of the found 
y a on the fide of the figure of a bird, to fignify a 
duck: the charadter of ngo, to fignify a goofe. 

The 5th, called Kia-Jie , idea borrowed, metaphor, 
hath opened an immenfe field to the invention of cha¬ 
racters j or rather, to the manner of making ufe of 
them. In effedt, by virtue of the Kia-fe, one cha¬ 
radter is fometimes taken for another j chofen to ex- 
prefs a proper name} turned afide to a fenfe allego¬ 
rical, metaphorical, ironical} and pulhed even to an 
antiphrafis, in giving it a fenfe oppofite to that wherein 
it is employed elfewhere. It mud be owned, that 
this 5th clafs gives the Chinefe tongue a force, and a 
vivacity of colouring, that no other tongue can attain. 

But it is alfo one of the principal caufes of its ob- 
feurities. The figurative fenfe of a charadter has not 
always a due analogy with the proper fenfe. 

The 6th, called Tchouen-tcbou, developement, ex¬ 
plication, confifts only in extending the primitive fenfe 
of a charadter, or in making detailed applications of 
it. Thus the lame charadter is fometimes verb or ad¬ 
verb, fometimes adjedtive or fubltantive. Thus 
again, the charadter ngo , which fignifies evil, ferves 
to exprefs hatred, to hate , mifliapen, &cc. 

Thefe fix, Lieou-y, fuch as here deferibed, are as it 
were the fources from whence flow all the charadters 

in 
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!n a manner equally Ample, clear, and natural; and 
the whole number of characters is thus increafed from 
300, to 80,000. And, the author fubjoins, “ One 
“ muft read the fine paflages of the King, to com- 
“ prehend what force, grace, energy, amenity, 
“ grandeur, and fimplicity, the Chinefe characters 
“ have, where they are well afforted, and well con- 
** neCted. 

“ I would willingly define the Chinefe characters 
“ to be the piCturefque algebra of the arts and fci- 

ences. In truth, a phrafe of good ftyle is as difem- 
“ barafled of every thing that is intermediary, as the 
“ clofeft algebraic demonftration.” 

Unlefs one were to give the lye to the Chinefe, and 
to the fmall number of the characters of antient times 
which they have preferved; it is not poffible to deny, 
that they did, in the molt remote antiquity, make 
ufe of ihapes, or likenefles of fenfible things, and of 
fymbols to form their characters, nearly in the tafte 
of the hieroglyphics of Egypt: and one need but call 
the eye on feme of the characters which are copied in 
the pages 5, 6, and 7, (Tab. XXIV, XXV, XXVI.) 
of the plates following, to be convinced thereof. 
But had not the Chinefe, even from that time, 
the art of contracting thefe figures, and reducing them 
to feme ftrokes or lines, by analyfis and abbrevia¬ 
tion ? To judge thereof by feme of the antient 
characters, it appears, that the Chinefe did re¬ 
duce feveral to certain ftrokes ill enough afifembled; 
probably for the conveniency of writing. And 
whenfoever the time was wherein the abbreviations 
began, they were neceffary; ift, becaufe without 
them, writing would have been too difficult: 2dly, 
btCiufe onemiift have had volumes to convey a very 
Vox. LIX, S ff ftnaU 
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{mall matter. In effeCt, without being well verfed 1 b 
drawing, how could one trace in an agreeable man¬ 
ner fo many figures and fymbols ? The difficulty 
augments when one reflects, that a good many cha¬ 
racters were compofed of divers fymbols and images, 
the reduction of which ought to be very well touched, 
not to be difagreeable; efpecially near to other cha¬ 
racters that were lefs compound. It is natural to 
think, that they would not make ufe of images and 
fymbols intire, and traced in their juft proportion, but 
for great monuments, where room was not wanting. 
And yet it ffiould not be denied, that they had recourfe 
to the analyfed characters, for certain places lefs ad¬ 
vantageous. 

The faCt eftablifhed by what remains of the Chi- 
nefe monuments is, that the ffiapes and the fymbols 
have paffed from a contour fufficiently regular, tofome 
lines oddly affembled j and that the lines themfelves 
have been yet decompounded, and melted, into thefe 
fix lines, WUZ out of which, at this day, are 
compofed all the characters in ufe. The fimpleft are 
made of one or two of thefe lines; and they count as 
far as 20 or 30, or more lines, in the more compound 
characters. To avoid the confufion and obfcurity 
which this great abbreviation would have caufed, they 
have fixed the number of the lines of the characters 
which reprefent the 200 elementary images and fym¬ 
bols fpoken of. Thefe abbreviations thus fixed are 
called Poiiy Clajjes or Tribunals, as Mr. Fourmont 
tranflates. For example; the Pou of man, of wo¬ 
man, of trees, of difeafes, of great, of fmall, of vafe, 
&c. In brief, for greater clearnefs, and to range the 
characters in the dictionaries, there is in each charac¬ 
ter 
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ter a difiinCtive or differencing Pou, which predomi¬ 
nates, and under which the character is placed. This 
differencing Pou is the part of the character which 
hath moft influence in its fignification j faving the 
exceptions, and oddities, from which the Chinefe is 
no more exempt than other tongues. A bare infpec- 
tion into the dictionary Pcbing-tJ'ee-tong , will render 
thefe details intelligible. 

The misfortune, and a very great misfortune, of 
the Chinefe characters is, that thele abbreviations have 
been made by little and little, in different places, and 
without rule fo that there are characters which have 
been abridged, or more properly truncated, and dis¬ 
figured a very great number of ways: and the molt 
part, fo much, as to be no longer knowable by the 
primitive form. To give fome idea of this,, the au¬ 
thor has caufed to be copied the variations of four 
characters (fee the plates 7,8, 9.Tab. XXVI, XXVII, 
XXVIII.); and one may judge by this fample, 
how frightfully disfigured muft be thofe charac¬ 
ters which are woven out of feveral other cha¬ 
racters. For the different characters which are 
thus united to make one only, are curved, lowered, 
lengthened, drawn in, or contracted, to the end that 
each line may be fo placed, as that all together may 
make the contrail of a Ample character, and occupy 
no more fpaee than it does. A like confhaint ought 
to disfigure many of the elementary characters which, 
are joined together to make one only. But when we 
add thereto the abbreviations aqd various readings* it 
is clear that they can no longer be knowable by their 
primitive characters. And this, to obferve it en paf- 
Jant r is one of the reafons which has rendered the 
edition of the King under the Han fo difficult, and 
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perhaps is the principal caufe of their obfcurity. In 
effeCt, the primitive images and fymbols being altered* 
how can one find the fenfe of them ? It is no more 
according to the rule of the Lieou-y. The decom- 
pofition of the elementary characters whereof it is 
cotnpofed, no longer gives its true analyfis. The 
more one feeks the fenfe which ought to refult from 
their aflemblage, the farther one is from it: becaufe 
that this aflemblage is not the true one. It is as if 
one fhould read (in French) delires for delices. This 
change of the c into r fubfifting, all the fignifications 
that one fhall feek to delires, will never arrive at the 
idea prefented by delices. 

If the comparifon is lame, it is becaufe that it re- 
prefents not fufficiently clearly how far a Chinefe 
character feparates from its true fignifkation, by the 
alteration of feme one of the lines that compofe it. 
The deftruCtion of the books by fire has rendered the 
evil without a remedy. When peace was reftored to 
letters, they fpared neither care nor inquiry to recover 
the King , and other antient books. But few copies 
having elcaped the flames, and thofe not in the belt 
prefervation, they were deprived of the great advan¬ 
tage to be drawn from collations, to difcover the pri¬ 
mitive characters. Writing had changed} tradition 
was almofl: extinguifhed. It was neceflary to be 
learned, even to decypher the manufcripts: how 
ihould they be able to purfue the difcuflion fo far as 
the various readings} and unravel, amongft abbre¬ 
viations almofl: unknown, the true fymbols andlike- 
nefs of which a character was woven. The editors 
were not fparingof their labour herein ; but each had 
his fyftem, and his conjectures. Who would ven¬ 
ture 
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ture to fay, that the edition which has prevailed has 
not many miftaken characters ? and let it be even the 
beft, learned men, who have laboured fince in the 
analyfis of the characters, are not agreed amongft 
themfelvesj and they bring each reafons capable of 
fufpending the judgement of critiques. This variety 
of opinion hath caufed much variety in the orthogra¬ 
phy, if one may fo call the manner of writing a cha¬ 
racter with fuch or fuch a Pou. The manner ac¬ 
cordingly has been floating and uncertain, for very 
many characters, until the great dictionary Kang-hi - 
tfe-tien, which has fixed it. 

The author winds up this curious detail with the 
following remark, which he fays is eflential. All 
that has been faid of the various readings and abbre¬ 
viations of the characters is independent of the five 
forts of writing ordinarily counted by lettered men. 
The firft is called Kou-ouen (fee plates the 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th, and part of the 9th, Tab. XXIV— 
XXVIII.) This is the moll ancient form of writ¬ 
ing ; and there remains now hardly any more traces 
of it. The fecond, Pchoang-tfee, (alfo read Tchouen-tfee, 
vid. plate 1. Tab. XIX.) has fucceeded the Kon- 
ouen j and has lafted even to the end of the Dynaftie 
of the Tcheou. It was this which was in ufe from 
the time of Confucius, and of which the abbreviations 
and various readings have been moft fatal. The 
third, Li-tfee , (fee plate 2. Tab. XXL) began un¬ 
der the reign of Chi-hoang-ti, the founder of the Dy¬ 
naftie of the Tfin, and the great enemy of letters 
and of lettered men. The fourth, Hing-chou, is 
deftined for impreffion, as with us the Roman and 
Italic. (See plate 3. Tab. XXII.) 


The 
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The fifth fort, Tfao-tfee , (fee plate 4. Tab. XXIII.) 
was invented under th tHan, and would have deftroyed 
every thing, if it had prevailed. It is a fort of writing 
with the ftroke of a pencil, with a very light and 
well-experienced hand : but it disfigures the characters 
beyond expreffion. It has no courfe, but for the 
prefcriptions of phyficians, prefaces of books, infcrip- 
tions of fancy, &c. 

To return to the various readings, and abbreviations; 
although it be true that thefe different forts of writing 
have augmented the number of them ; neverthelefs 
the three lafl: have done no great harm ; becaufe they 
have been directed by learned men, confecrated by 
publick authority, and bear more on the general form 
of the characters, than on their orthography. Thus 
the literati do not complain, further than their having 
caufed the lofs of the antient characters, which it 
would have been well to confult, to have had the 
true analyfis of feveral of the characters of this day* 
which they think ill written, and disfigured. 

And thus, at length, having compleated his hifto- 
rical detail, (which I have here reprefented very im¬ 
perfectly) our author decides concerning Mr. Need¬ 
ham, viz. that the characters of the bull of Turin, 
(though four or five of them, viz. N° 2, 3, 8, 9, 3.1, 
have a fenfible refemblance to the like number of cha¬ 
racters in the Chinefe dictionary), ace not. genuine 
Chinefe: characters; having no connected,fenfe, nor 
a proper refemblance to any of the different forms of 
writingindeed, the whole infcription. has.nothing of 
Chinefe in the face of it. As a farther proof, our 
author took the opinion of divers of the Chinefe li¬ 
terati, whofe province it is to ftudy the antient wri¬ 
tings j 
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tings j who all declared the fame thing} and that they 
did not underftand them, nor had ever feen the like 
of them. 

It is owned, however, that, according to the Chi- 
nefe interpretation of the five refembling characters, 
they are Ample ideas, or fymbols, not characterized 
by the farther circumftantiating lines} and are, with¬ 
out coherence, in the way of Nomenclator. 

But finally, to enable the Society to judge for 
themfelves; our learned correfpondent has fent a col¬ 
lection of very antient infcriptions, above one hundred 
in number, which may be compared with the infcrip- 
tionof Turin; as alfo, fome drawings of vafes, and 
other antiquities. See plates, from 13 to 27 (Tab. 
XXII to XLVI.) inclufive. The particular matter of 
enquiry, viz. the characters of the buft of Turin 
being thus difpofed of, our author, who is againft 
renouncing Mr. Needham’s general conjecture, with¬ 
out farther examination, as it may notwithftanding 
conduCt to many difcoveries, applies himfelf, fifthly, 
to a farther and more general inveftigation, by 
an aCtual collation of fuch Egyptian hierogly¬ 
phics as do undoubtedly refemble antient charac¬ 
ters, yet remaining amongft the Chinefe: in order to 
which, he has given us drawings of 73 fuch hiero¬ 
glyphics, collected chiefly from Kircher (as he had no 
better materials), and has placed by them the corref- 
ponding Chinefe characters, (fee plates, from 9 to 12, 
Tab. XXVIII to XXXI inclufive) both anient and 
modern. He is fufficiently diffufe and curious, in 
two or three examples, to point out the method and 
moft interefting fubjeCts of enquiry, viz. the leading 
notions concerning the Deity, and the religion of the 
primitive times} and he alfo defcribes the properties 

of 
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of the fymbolical animals, which are fuppofed to be 
fignificant of the rational and moral qualities j but 
enters a caution againft thefe, as being, moil likely, 
the invention of later times*. He argues ftrenuoufly 
for the early and uninterrupted Theifm of the Chi- 
nefe j and concludes with an apology for the condition 
of a miffionary, the duties of whole profeffion, and 
reparation from divers necelFary means of information, 
render him, in his own opinion, very unfit for literary 
inquiries. 

C. Morton. 
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